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6 1 6 Reviews of Books 

Party Politics and English Journalism, 1^02-1/42. By David Har- 
rison Stevens, Ph.D., Instructor in English in Chicago Univer- 
sity. (Mena'sha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Company. 
1916. Pp. xii, 156. $1.50.) 

Historians and makers of literary history have generally ignored 
journalism and its workers; the history of journalism has been written 
by journalists ; and history has suffered by both the commissions and 
the omissions. This study is therefore welcome, for it lies in a neg- 
lected field which is important in itself, and also for the light that 
through it may be thrown on politics, literature, and the Church. The 
scope of the book is shown by the chapter titles: the Conditions of Lit- 
erary Production from 1702 to 1710; the Political Importance of Addi- 
son after 1712; Swift's Relations with the Tory Minister; Defoe and 
the Earl of Oxford; Party Journals and Journalists from 1710 to 1714; 
Whig Rewards under George I. ; Defoe and Walpole in the Service of 
George I. ; and Political and Literary Importance of the Craftsman 
Group. 

Rather more than might be expected, emphasis is laid on biography, 
with the successful intention of adding to our knowledge of the prin- 
cipal figures — Addison, Swift, and Defoe. A considerable amount of 
new matter regarding these men is presented, and new aspects of this 
much-studied period, especially of the inter-relations of politics and 
literature, are revealed. That part of the study which concerns the his- 
tory of journalism is least satisfactory. More background and per- 
spective is needed. Thorough treatment of the period would require the 
patient reading of innumerable newspapers in the two collections which 
Dr. Stevens refers to and in the Nichols collection, apparently not exam- 
ined, which contains many papers not seen by the writer, and which 
would have cleared away much of the perceptible haziness and vague- 
ness. The main currents of precedent journalism would have been use- 
ful by way of introduction; some view of the principal tendencies of 
journalism then current is sorely missed. The influence of a swarm of 
papers which preceded the Review and the Tatler, not political only, but 
literary, meteorological, agricultural — all a part of the background, 
might well have been kept in mind. The powerfully irritating intrusion 
of ecclesiastical motives in politics and journalism is not made clear. 
Many leading journalists, like Tutchin, Leslie, Boyer, and Roper, are 
merely named; the characters of important papers like Mist's and Apple- 
bee's are not portrayed. The influence of L'Estrange which persisted 
in journalistic use of dialogue, the beginnings of the leading editorial, 
the importance of the tri-weeklies before 1715 and of the weeklies 
afterwards — these and many other matters not here mentioned are essen- 
tial to a just estimate of the journalism of the time. 

Many statements in the biographical material would prove interesting 
subjects for discussion, for which there is no room. In the careful ac- 
count of Defoe's pay, Mr. Charles Dalton's important discovery that a 
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Daniel Defoe was entered in a list of half-pay officers of 1714 as Capt- 
Lieut. has been overlooked. This omission, and others, suggest that 
the leading authority on Defoe and his times was not consulted in the 
preparation of this study. Specialists in the field are so few that the 
investigator who labors in the history of journalism cannot safely ignore 
any of them. 

A few minor slips may be noted. " Dr. Brown " (p. 12) should be 
Joseph Browne; Browne, not Drake, wrote A Letter to the Right Hon- 
orable ... (p. 13) ; Mr. Ward of Hackney was not Ned or Edward 
Ward (p. 13) ; Mrs. Manley's name was Mary (p. 65) ; Prior's "Whig 
poem" is mostly prose (p. 68) ; Leonard Welsted, "government clerk", 
was a poet, a man of letters in politics (p. 84). 

Frank W. Scott. 

The Monarchy in Politics. By James Anson Farrer. (New 
York : Dodd, Mead, and Company. 1917. Pp. ix, 342. $3.00.) 

Students of English constitutional history, and in particular stu- 
dents of the development, from the Revolution of 1688 to the end of the 
nineteenth century, of government by a cabinet dependent upon a major- 
ity in the House of Commons, can freely admit their indebtedness to 
Mr. Farrer for his study of the monarchy in politics, without feeling 
called upon to accept or endorse all his conclusions. Mr. Farrer's book 
is a study of the interference of the crown in politics, chiefly of its in- 
terference in political questions — home, colonial, and foreign — which had 
arrived at a stage at which action had to be taken by the cabinet. There 
is little discussion of the interference of the crown in parliamentary 
elections; although a complete end to the activities of the sovereign in 
that phase of politics is not traceable until Queen Victoria came to the 
throne in 1837. The reigns included in Mr. Farrer's survey are those 
of George III., George IV., William IV., and Victoria. 

Mr. Farrer begins abruptly with the opening years of the reign of 
George III., with no introductory sketch of the development of the cabi- 
net from the reign of Queen Anne to the end of the reign of George II. 
For students of English history who are familiar with the library of 
political biography, autobiography, memoirs, recollections, diaries, and 
letters that has steadily accumulated in the century and a half since 
1760, there is not much that can be described as revealing in Mr. Farrer's 
pages. But even students who are well versed in this literature, and 
who know where to turn for instances of interference by sovereigns in 
the plans and policies of cabinets, are much indebted to Mr. Farrer for 
the industry and skill with which he has worked the vein in biography 
and letters to which he has turned his attention, and also for the read- 
able form in which he has presented the results of his quarrying. 

It is possible to recall only one other book in which this subject is 
discussedat length. Dunckley, under the nom de plume of Verax, wrote 
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